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WHEN TOBACCO GROWERS ARE THE LAW 


© fore Shade Tobacco Growers Agricultural Association 
of Connecticut believes that the “free enterprise’’ sys- 
tem includes the right to employ children on its own terms. 

After seeing to it that the bill introduced in the 1945 

Legislature which called for a 14 year age limit and an 
. 8 hour day was defeated in the House following favorable 
‘action in the Senate, the Tobacco Growers Association pro- 
ceeded to decide what voluntary standards it would aseet 
and whom it would allow to inspect the farms to see 
whether these standards were maintained. 

The Department of Labor, which has made many in- 
spections of child labor and of living 
and working conditions on the tobacco 
farms in previous years, even though 
there has never been any legislation 
to enforce, was told by the Director 
of the Tobacco Growers Association 
that such inspections would be re- 
garded as “‘trespass”’ in the summer of 
1945. A compromise agreement to 
permit inspections was worked out on 
terms dictated by the Tobacco Grow- . 
ers. Working hours, wages, super- 
vision and transportation of minors 
under 16 could be inspected but not 
housing and living conditions. The 
Association allocated to itself the re- 
sponsibility for inspections to see 
whether the members carried out the 
voluntary standards and then dele- 
gated the powers of inspection to the 

~-Labor Department. The regular Labor 
Department inspectors were not al- 
‘lowed to do the inspecting and the 
Governor provided special funds for the training and em- 
ployment of five temporary inspectors hired for a four 
weeks period. Reports of inspections were made to the 
Director of the Association at the same time they were 
made to the Labor Department and the final — went 
to the Director at the same time it went to the Governor. 

Miss Edna Purtell, Industrial Investigator of the De- 
partment of Labor, who prepared the final report, states 
that the inspections were carried out by the Labor Depart- 
ment and the Growers Association in a spirit of cooperation 
with the intention of showing honestly and fairly any im- 

_ provements that were found as a result of the voluntary 
_ fegulation which the growers argue makes legislative regu- 
lation unnecessary. However, since the report was issued, 
_ there has been widespread indignation among legislators 


Tobacco Growers, Not the State, 
Decide His Conditions of Work 


and in the press that an industry employing 10,000 work- 
ers, more than one-fourth of them under 16, sets itself 
above the State in deciding what it will do for its young 
workers and how it will do it. : 

Adherence to the voluntary 14 year standard was found 
to be generally satisfactory, with only 51 children under 
14 employed out of a total of 2,679 under 16, and age 
certificates were on file for an unusually high proportion 
(2,322 children). Supervision, however, continued to be 
inadequate for the day haul boys and girls from Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts who were transported in trucks and 

worked together in sheds. Boys and 

girls recruited from out of the State 
by the Women’s Land Army and the 

Victory Farm Volunteer were under 

trained supervisors, and the super- 

vision of colored youth from the South 
had improved but most local boys and 
girls had no supervision except male 

“bosses.” This was true on the trucks 

which transported them as well as on 
the tobacco farms. 

The report concludes that “while 
some improvements have been made, 
condyfons do not approach the stand- 
ards felt desirable by our citizens. . . . 
It (the tobacco industry) is the only 
large scale industry in the State whose 
workers remain unprotected by statu- 
tory legislation. . . . We, therefore, 
recommend the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will provide a minimum 
of protection for an important part of 
Connecticut’s population, and we re- 

fer to children, and which will establish the responsibility 
for enforcement and satisfactory inspection methods.” 

One of the members of the Legislature, Rep. Hazel 
Thrall Sullivan, who lives in a tobacco-growing district, 
was outspoken in her comment on the situation: 

“No information is presented in this report which the 
last Legislature did not have when it turned down the very 
reasonable proposals to enact legislation to cover the age 
and hours of minors in tobacco field employment. . . . 

“The spectacle of an industry employing large numbers 
of youngsters ‘condescending’ to delegate on its own terms 
the temporary right of inspection and asserting that it 
might otherwise consider inspection by the State Labor 
Department as ‘trespass’ is to me an amazing brand of lese 
majeste.”’ 
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HAROLD J. DILLON JOINS STAFF 


E take pleasure in announcing that Harold J. Dil- 

WV lon, who has been temporarily on the staff of the 

National Child Labor Committee while making the study 

of part-time school and work programs, will become a per- 

manent member of the staff on February 1 as Specialist in 
Educational Problems. 

Mr. Dillon comes to the Committee from the Connecti- 
cut Department of Education where he has been for some 
years Supervisor of Work Adjustment in the Bureau of 
Youth Services. His experience in the field of education 
and his special interest in the development of secondary 
school programs which will give youth better preparation 
for work and for life, will make him a very valuable staff 
member in this important area of activity. 


MORE ON THE U.S.ES. 


RESIDENT Truman’s veto of the Appropriation Re- 

cission Bill, specifically because of the rider attached 
to it which would have returned the Employment Service 
to the states in 100 days, now opens the way for action 
on a bill to provide for orderly transfer and uninterrupted 
service through the reconversion and reemployment period. 
The National Child Labor Committee is supporting H.R. 
4437 which would postpone transfer to June 1947 and 
which would provide for continued Federal operation in 
any state which failed to meet the standards required for 
Federal grants. There will be no greater need on the home 
front during the next year or two than efficient employment 
service for veterans and civilians. Attention to the special 
needs of young workers for counseling and placement 
would be one of the first casualties if the Service were 
thrown into chaos by hasty transfer back to the states and 
they, together with other workers, would be unfairly handi- 
capped by discontinuance of service in states which failed 
to meet the standards specified for Federal grants. 


SOCIAL ACTION IN LOUISIANA 


a er Louisiana Legislative Council is rapidly becoming 
a force for social progress in the State. An article by 
Paul C. Young, Chairman of the Council, in a recent issue 
of Conference Comments, published by the Louisiana Con- 
ference of Social Welfare, describes the Council’s methods 
of work and its preparations for action in the 1946 legis- 
lative session. 


With a membership made up of a large group of social 
and civic agencies, the Council has developed a democratic 








procedure which permits consideration of all projects in 
which members are interested but under which no agency 
works for or supports any project unless it has voted to 
support that project. 


The Council, as such, sponsors only those projects which 
all of its members have voted to support. For other projects 
it serves as a clearing house enabling its members to find 
out what legislation several of them are interested in pro- 
moting. These members then organize to promote a bill 
but use some other name than that of the Louisiana Legis- 
lative Council. Other groups of members support other 
bills in their fields of interest and are even free to oppose 
bills supported by groups of Council members if they 
choose. 

To prevent too many scattered efforts, the Council limits 
to five the number of projects to be undertaken by groups 
of Council members in any one legislative year, one of 
which is usually a unanimous project of the Council. The 
process of selecting these five requires the members to de- 
cide which projects are most urgent and which have the 
best chances of success because of the support they com- 
mand. Members whose projects are not included in the 
five can present them another year or they can promote 
them with the assistance of groups outside the Council 
membership if they wish. 


The Council samples public opinion and polls the legis- 
lators before projects. are voted on to find out what kind 
of measures would receive support. A questionnaire sent 
out last August to 1,600 citizens and 131 State legislators 
throughout the State brought in better response from the 
citizens than from the legislators for over half of the former 
replied and less than one quarter of the latter. A large 
number of social welfare measures were favored by 70% 
or more of the citizen group who answered the inquiry, 
including child labor laws, tuberculosis projects, juvenile 
protection, a modern penal system, a social welfare com- 
mittee in the Legislature, better care for mental patients 
and the chronically ill and homeless aged, support of Civil 
Service and State support for parish libraries. 

The Council selected its projects in September after the 
results of this poll were known. The unanimous project 
of the Council in 1946 will be the creation of a social wel- 
fare committee in both Houses of the Legislature, but as 
this is not a matter requiring legislative action it is not 
included in the five legislative projects. These are: 

1. Appointment of State Superintendent of Education 
by State Board of Education, sponsored in the Council by 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers and supported by 
ten organizations in the Council membership. 

2. Provision for the chronically ill and homeless aged, 
sponsored by the Louisiana Conference of Social Welfare 
and the American Association of Medical Social Workers 
and supported by six other organizations in the Council. 


3. Adequate care and treatment for the mentally ill and 
deficient including the establishment of a mental hospital 
in or near New Orleans, sponsored by Louisiana Society 
for Mental Health and supported by nine other organiza- 
tions. 

4. Funds for equipping and maintaining tuberculosis 
hospitals for which construction funds have been voted 
and for matching any Federal funds which may become 
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available, sponsored by the Louisiana Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and se jun by nine other organizations. 

_ 5. Improved care of juvenile offenders in State institu- 
tions, sponsored by Woman's Society for Christian Service, 
and supported by six other organizations. 

The groups supporting these projects are organized as 
subcommittees of the Council. They are responsible for 
developing their educational and legislative campaigns and 
reporting plans and progress to the Council. 

The Council has three standing subcommittees at the 
present time charged with defending existing laws: the 
Subcommittee on the Child Labor Law is headed by the 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women with thirteen other 
agency members; the Subcommittee on the Compulsory 
Attendance Law is headed by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion with eight other agency members; the Subcommittee 


on the Civil Service Law is headed by the League of Women 
Voters with nine other agency members. 

Other members of the Council may join any of these 
subcommittees, either the five project committees or the 
three standing committees. Through its preparations to 
defend from attack the laws it has supported in previous 
years and through its selective sponsorship of new measures 
for educational and legislative activity, the Louisiana Legis- 
lative Council is building soundly for the future. It is work- 
ing on a long time, not a short time, program but by prepar- 
ing the citizens and the legislators for next steps and then 
later steps in social progress, it plans to move forward 
steadily over a ten or twenty year period without losing the 
ground that has to be regained when good laws are weak- 
ened or repealed because they were forced through before 
public opinion was ready to support them. 


THE DETROIT COUNSELING SERVICE 


MILMA WICKSTROM 


Supervising Counselor, Department of Guidance and Placement 
(Detroit Counseling Service) 


HE Guidance and Placement Department of the De- 

troit Public Schools supports and offers to the com- 
munity a counseling service for out-of-school youth. Since 
its organization as the Junior Consultation Service in 
December, 1936, it has developed in response to the ex- 
pressed need for an agency to serve that large group of 
people who find themselves inadequately equipped to 
function happily in the community. 

The need for guidance service for youth was first indi- 
cated in Detroit as a result of studies such as the one con- 
ducted by Dr. Rachel Stutzman and Mr. Ray Johns, which 
was published under the title, “What of Youth Today”; 
and through similar studies in other sections of the country. 

In an attempt to meet this need, the Junior Consultation 
Service was established in December, 1936, through the 
efforts of Miss Claire Sanders, the Executive Secretary of 
the Council for Youth Service. Although this Service was 
sponsored by the National Youth Administration, it has 
been housed, since its beginning, by the Detroit Public 
Schools and directed by Dr. Warren K. Layton, Director of 
Guidance and Placement, of that school system. 

In October, 1939, a committee was organized at the re- 
quest of the Ceuncil of Social Agencies to consider the 
various resources in the community for counseling for 
all age groups. As an outcome of this group discussion, 
a plan was evolved for pooling the resources of all groups 
represented, under one counseling service, the Detroit 
Counseling Service. It then became a joint project of the 


Detroit Public Schools, the National Youth Administration . 


and the Michigan State Employment Service. 

Changes brought about by the war emergency made it 
necessary for the National Youth Administration and the 
Michigan Employment Service to withdraw their financial 
support early in 1943. Since that time, The Guidance and 
Placement Department of the Detroit Public Schools has 
assumed full responsibility for the agency. The community 
advisory committee, organized in the beginning, has con- 
tinued to serve in that capacity. 

Originally, the Service was limited to youth between the 
ages of 16 and 25. However, with the increasing awareness 
of the opportunities for help through counseling, so many 


requests were received from those interested in adult edu- 
cation opportunities that it was decided to extend the Serv- 
ice to anyone seeking it. The Detroit Public Schools have 
assumed this responsibility because it is felt that anyone 
in the community is entitled to further counseling in learn- 
ing of opportunities for improving his way of life, through 
the help of trained counselors and psychologists. 

Through the experiences of the past nine years, it has 
been possible to study the needs of people as they have 
been revealed in the many changing situations of the past 
decade. The depression, the War, war jobs, return from 
war, strikes; and all of the related social and economic 
problems have had their influence. Nevertheless, the in- 
dividuals seeking a work or schodl situation in which they 
can be happy, present the same problems and may be classi- 

ed as: 

1. Those who have made no plan, or only a vague or 
partial plan, who need help in discovering the occupation 
which they wish to enter and who need information about 
how best to prepare for it; 

2. Those who have made a plan unsuited to their abili- 
ties. For example, the boy who wishes to be a tool and die 
man because he has heard of the advantages yet received 
his poorest marks in the related school subjects; and on 
tests, reveals little aptitude in this field; 

3. Those who have no realization of what their chosen 
occupations involve, like the girl who wants to be a health 
education teacher because she likes basket ball and other 
sports; 

4, Those who because of economic necessity have had 
an unwise decision forced upon them; like the boy who 
for three years was a helper on a delivery truck and who 
on the American Council Achievement Tests in Mathe- 
matics, English and Science obtained scores in the 99th 
and 100th percentiles and wishes to prepare himself for 
engineering; 

5. Those who are in conflict with their families over a 
choice of plans like the girl who wants to become a nurse, 
but whose parents insist upon her becoming a stenographer 
because of probable immediate employment; 

6. Those who have lost interest in school, but who 
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through assistance in making an occupational plan begin 
to realize the importance of further training and make 
plans to get it. The problem here is increased of course, if 
a long period of time elapsed since leaving school; 


7. Those who are drifters and need to be encouraged to 
find immediate employment which will stimulate them in 
establishing better habits, like the boy who hitch-hiked and 
wandered about the country for a year, sleeping in parking 
lots and all night movies, who now would really like to 
settle down, but does not know where to begin; 


8. Those who have special personal problems and who 
need help in making adjustments before success in any 
occupation may be possible; like the girl who because of 
an unhappy home situation and many conflicts, adopts a 
defensive attitude and feels that all of the adult world is 
her enemy; 


9. Those who have made good plans, but who desire 
confirmation of their choice; 


10. Those who have severe handicaps, mental, physical, 
or emotional. 


The procedures which have been used in an effort to 
help youth to meet these problems, have been developed 
as a result of our experiences with them, as well as from 
the material which we have been able to gather from the 
experiences of others. These procedures must of necessity 
be subject to change, depending upon new understandings 
of the needs of our clients, as well as of the ever changing 
community needs and resources. 


Results of this program cannot be expressed adequately 
in figures, since it is the individual adjustment which is 
the real test of its success. However, reports for the seven- 
year period, 1938 through 1944, show some interesting 
facts about use of the Service. The 1945 report, which is 
not ready at present, will indicate the large number of 
servicemen and women who have been counseled, and the 
types of services which they have needed. 


Between 1938 and 1942 the large majority of those 
using the Service were between 18 and 24 years of age. 
Their problems were mainly vocational rather than edu- 
cational or personal since these were years when how to 
find a job was the primary problem. The Service had its 
largest number of cases (2,769) in 1940, and of these 
1,715 or 62% were between 18 and 20 years of age. By 
1943 the number of cases had dropped to 616 and the 
group 17 years of age or younger constituted the majority 
of those seeking help. 

In 1944 the number of cases rose again to 1,073, with 
those 17 or under constituting 49% of the total, those 
18-24 constituting 33%, and those 25 and over, 18%. The 
interest of the older group using the Service when war 
employment began to decline, was particularly marked for 
prior to 1943 only 4 or 5% were in the over 25 age group. 
Educational and personal problems increased in the 1943 
and 1944 case loads, with educational problems constitut- 
ing the majority of the cases in 1944. 


A acpeneey large per cent of those who came ‘to the 
Service for help were self-referrals who had not been sent 
to the Service by placement offices, schools, social agencies, 
industries, friends or relatives. Placement offices were the 
most important single source of referral between 1940 and 





1943 but in 1943 and 1944, as in 1938, self-referrals were 
considerably more numerous than any other type of re- 
ferral. 


The Service is used by persons with every type of educa- 
tional background from less than an 8th grade education 
to a college degree. The high school graduate group was 
the largest single group until 1942: when it was succeeded 
in first place by the group with only partial high school 
education. 


In conclusion it is felt that the work which has been 
accomplished has pointed the way to an important area of 
opportunity in the development of useful and happy 
citizens. 


CORRECTION 


NE of our readers has called attention to an error of 
statement in the article on Western Union Vs. Chil- 
dren in the December issue of The American Child. ‘This 
occurs in the second column on page 3 at the beginning 
of the last paragraph where the second and third lines 
say that “the Supreme Court decided in favor of the chil- 
dren the Federal law was designed to protect.” We regret 
that a line was omitted inadvertently in proof. The state- 
ment as originally written read, ‘‘the Supreme Court de- 
cided in favor of Western Union instead of in favor of the 
children the Federal law was designed to protect.” The 
rest of the article makes it clear that the decision was in 
favor of Western Union but we apologize for confusing 
readers at this point. 


The reader who called our attention to the error added 
the following note of personal concern about protection of 
messenger boys: 7 


“T se Dm to have been a messenger when but a very small 
child, and in addition to working all day, I had to walk, or steal 
rides, over six miles of New York streets going to and from my 
place of employment, for the pitifully small sum of $1.50 per 
week, so I Eee to have a personal interest in the efficacy of 
your propaganda, so that others may not have to endure what 


I did.” 


“IT’S THE PRINCIPLE OF THE THING” 


Ti newspaper is the great big friend of the newsboy 
(see any issue of Editor & Publisher). It gives him 
work, pocket money and business training. It stimulates his 
efforts as a salesman with prizes, baseball teams and clubs. 
It always needs more “‘little business men’ to work for it 
so it can’t have any interference in the shape of child labor 
laws that apply to newsboys. Nor can it have any nonsense 
about being responsible for ‘‘the little business man’”’ if 
he gets hurt while selling his papers. 

The Washington Star recently fought for two years to 
avoid paying $96 to one ‘of its newsboys who fell from a 
bicycle and broke his arm while delivering papers. “‘It isn’t 
the amount, it’s the principle of the thing.” The District 
of Columbia Employes Compensation Commission finally 
ruled against the Star on the principle and ordered it to 
pay the boy $8 a week for 12 weeks on the ground that 
he was an employee, not an ;'independent contractor.” 

Other papers are invited to copy this unusual news item 
which was reported in the Dec. 29, 1945 issue of Labour 
(Washington, D. C.). £ 








